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The movement was promoted by "monster meetings"
at which O'Connell once more displayed his marvellous
powers of oratory and his sympathetic ascendency over
vast masses of his countrymen. Ireland, in fact, was
once more beginning to show that it could not be
governed on the principles which O'Connell had forced
Peel to abandon in 1829. But Peel was slow to make
a change. The reasons for his hesitation are more
intelligible to students of English party politics than
creditable to his political sagacity. He was not unaware
when his Government was formed that Ireland would
be his difficulty. But he lacked the force, not of
character but of party, that would have enabled him
to deal with it. That force can only come from a
statesman who makes Ireland the lodestar of his whole
policy, who recognises that with Ireland discontented
England cannot be tranquil nor her progress normal,
or from circumstances whose urgency forbids neglect
or delay. The pity of it is that in both cases it is apt
for want of knowledge to be misdirected, and for want
of sympathy to be misapplied.
One politician in those days, whose political sagacity,
enlightened by his alien birth and his freedom from
English prejudices, was perhaps quickened by his hatred
of Peel, propounded the Irish question in language that
has become historic. "What," he asked, "did this
eternal Irish question mean ? One said it was a physical
question, another a spiritual question. Now it was the
absence of an aristocracy, then the absence of railroads.
It was the Pope one day, potatoes the next. . . . '^hej
had a^starving^Qftttla<Mo.n, an absentee aristocracy, aiu}
an alien Church, and in addition, the weakest executive